JAPANESE PAINTING AND PRINTS

965

years of the Meiji period (1868-1911) when Western ideas were
being eagerly adopted, the European or Dutch style of painting
was more cultivated than any other. An English artist, Charles
Wirgman, who came to Japan in 1857, had a number of pupils, of
whom the best was Takahastu Yuichi. In 1876 the Government
invited an Italian artist, A. Fontanesi, to teach painting; she was
very successful for a short time. In 1878 E. F. Fenollosa, an
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American critic, became professor of philosophy in Tokyo. He
was the first to open the eyes of the West to the beauty and
importance of the older art of Japan and China; but he also had
great influence in Japan. He persuaded the Government to forbid
the temples to sell works of art, and to schedule as national treas-
ures all the most precious objects. His enthusiasm for the old tra-
ditions reacted on Japanese artists. The School of Fine Art set up
with Italian professors had been a failure. A new school was
established in 1887, and among the teachers were Kawabata
Gyokusko, Hashimoto Gaho and Kano Hogai, all eminent painters
in traditional styles, though not quite unaffected by Europe. In
1898 a secession from this school, under Okakura Kakuzo, founded
the Nihon Bijutsu-in for the teaching of national styles of paint-
ing. To this movement belong Yokoyama Taikwan and Shimo-
mura Kwanzan, distinguished living artists. Takeuchi Sciho and
Kawai Gyokudo are among the most eminent artists of to-day who
maintain the Asiatic traditions of art. Many gifted painters prac-
tise oil-painting and follow Western methods; but though the
adoption of so much of Western civilization must inevitably
modify the mental outlook, it does not seem likely that Japan's
ancient inheritance in art will ever be wholly superseded. (A full
account of contemporary painting is given in Elisseev's Peinture
Contemporaine au Japon.)

ENGRAVING

Copper engraving and etching, learned from the Dutch, was
practised by some Japanese in the iSth and igth centuries^ but
the medium did not prove congenial The woodcut is the national
mode of engraving and has been carried to a pitch of marvellous
perfection. The art of the woodcut was introduced into Japan
from China in the wake of Buddhism. It was used for the printing
both of texts and pictures. Actually the earliest surviving speci-
mens of printed texts in the world are Japanese, and are in the
form of Buddhist charms enclosed in miniature wood pagodas
distributed among the temples in the 8th century A.D. For a long
period the woodcut was confined to the reproduction of popular
images of piety, similar to the Chinese prints discovered at Tun
huang by Sir Aurel Stein. Some remarkable woodcuts were made
in 1414 to illustrate block-printed history of the Yudzu Nembutsu
but there was no real development of the art till the lyth century
In 1608 an illustrated edition of the Ise Monogatari appeared with

woodcuts attributed by some critics to Koyetsu. Other illustrated
ditions of classic stories followed. But it was Hishikawa
tforonobu (1618-1694) who transformed the art and made pos-
ible all the brilliant work of the Ukiyo-ye designers of the iSth
entury. A desire for the pleasures of art had sprung up among
tie lower classes, now that they at last enjoyed the peace of a
ettled Government. Paintings were too expensive. Moronobu
aw the enormous possibilities of the woodcut, and adapting his
tyle to the limitations and possibilities of the medium devoted
limself to supplying the need of the people. He designed chiefly
or books, with or without text. A comparison of his early work
cr. 1660) with his later books shows the immense stride forward
bat the engravers made under the stimulus of Moronobu's genius.
There was soon a demand for colour. Moronobu and his pupils
>roduced broad-sheets as well as books, and these were often col-
ured by hand, tan or red-lead being the dominant colour; hen.ce
he name tan-ye for these prints.
The theatre was a passion of the Yedo populace; and an actor
?oru Kujomoto, who designed posters for the Osaka theatre, came
o Yedo in 1687 and though his own, work has not survived, he
ounded a famous dynasty o'f artists. His son Kujonobu was the
first to design portraits of actors, which were to remain one of the
taple themes of the print-designers.  Kujonobu's son, Kujomasu,
rivalled his father. Competing in popularity with the portraits of
actors were the portraits of fashionable beauties, especially courte-
ans. The Kwaigetsudo group of artists during the early years of
he 18th century produced some stately prints of -women. But
in this field Okumura Masanobu was much more inventive and
ertile; he designed idyllic groups and enlarged the whole range of
he woodcut, while the Toru masters kept almost entirely to the
tage.  Kujonobu died in 1729, but prints signed with his name
continued to be published till the mid-century.   This second
Kujonobu has not yet been identified with certainty.
In 1740 or 1741 was published the first two-colour print. The
colours chosen were beni or rose-red and green. Colour-printing
lad been practised for at least a century before this in China;
)ut the Yedo printers seem to have learned the art afresh. (In a
work called Jinko-ki, 1627, one of the woodcuts is printed in
colours. "Block-Printing and Book Illustration in Japan," by L.
Norton Brown, p. 29.) The cherry-wood used was cut on the plank
with a knife, as in Europe till die days of Bewick.  A separate
Dlock was cut for each colour; so for a two-colour print there
would be three printings. An accurate register was secured by the
simple means of a guide-mash in the form of a right-angle at the
bwer right corner of the key-block and a straight line parallel
:o the lower edge at the left corner. There was no press. Colour-
printing soon ousted the hand-coloured print in popularity, though
:he latter was still composed for some years. The two-colour or
beni print continued till 1764, and a marvellous range of colour-
design was accomplished within this narrow compass. In 1764 the
5rst polychrome prints were made by Harunobu, who till Ms
death in 1770 was to reign undisputed over Ukiyo-ye. Everyone
imitated his style.  He created the fashion for a smaller sheet,
with smaller figures of exquisite grace.  He was an enchanting
colourist   His chosen subjects were youthful idylls,  and he
avoided the stage. Harunobu's closest follower was Koryusai, who
after his death developed a more personal style, specially excelling
in the Nashira-ye or pillar-print.  Shunsho revived the prestige
of the theatrical print, neglected by Harunobu, and produced a
long series of extremely fine designs before his death in 1792. But
from about 1780 to 1790 Ukiyo-ye was again dominated by a
single master, Kiyonaga (1742-1815) in whose designs the almost
infantine grace of Harunobu's types was supplanted by tall and
stately figures, and his interiors were exchanged for out-door
scenes.  Kiyonaga designed some masterpieces, especially in the
form of diptychs and triptychs and was closely imitated ^by a
whole generation: there is an unrivalled poise and dignity in his
groups, and his drawing is masterly; but he had little invention
in figure-composition and is apt to be monotonous.   Utamaro
(1754-1806) is the greatest master of figure-desigsi in the whole
school Among his earlier works are picture-books of insects and
shells, exquisite in quality; but his absorbing theme is woman. In